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THANKS! 

This  issue  is  the  last  this  school  year 
that  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  February, 
1923,  staff.  The  staff  wishes  to  thank  all 
hearty  support  rendered  it,  and  wishes 
everyone  to  continue  the  good  work  in 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Senior 
Souvenir  Number. 

SPRING  FEVER 

"Oh,  gosh!  what  a  corking  day  out!  I 
guess  I'll  let  this  studying  go  until  tonight 
and  go  out  for  a  while."    In  this  and  in 


many  other  ways  is  the  coming  of  that 
yearly  malady,  called  Spring  Fever,  an- 
nounced. Unfortunately,  no  medicine  can 
cure  one  of  this  "fever";  it  has  to  wear 
off,  and  what  is  even  more  unfortunate, 
by  the  time  it  is  worn  off  the  ranks  of  the 
blissfully  suffering  students  have  taken  a 
bad  tumble.  But  despite  such  dire  calam- 
ity as  this  last,  did  you  ever  see  such 
healthy,  cheerful  sufferers? 


In  this  issue  appear  the  three  honorable 
mention  stories  submitted  by  the  pupils 
of  Quincy  High  to  the  Boston  Traveler's 
Short  Story  Contest.  These  are:  "Rasp- 
b'rry-Hic-Tonic,"  by  Ellen  Pyyny,  '22; 
"Finale,  Act  III,"  by  Evelyn  E.  Faulds, 
'22;  and  "An  Evening  Adventure,"  by 
Nicholas  Avgerinos,  Sept.,  '25. 


THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  new  High  School,  a  picture  of 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number,  is 
already  well  under  way.  For  a  long  time 
two  large  steam  shovels  afforded  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  crowds  of  curious 
onlookers  as  they  rapidly  tore  enormous 
holes  into  the  ground.  Then  before  the 
evacuations  began  to  assume  definite 
shape,  the  forms  were  just  up  for  the 
foundations,  a  distributing  tower  erected, 
and  the  concrete  mixer  poured  out  its 
endless  stream  of  concrete.  Already  the 
foundation  is  assuming  definite  shape, 
giving  some  idea  of  the  immense  size  of 
the  new  school. 
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The  marked  interest  of  the  entire  city 
in  the  progress  of  construction  shows  how- 
important  the  city's  educational  institu- 
tions are  considered  to  be.  What  a  great 
event  the  completion  of  the  building  will 
be  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
it!  Surely  everyone  is  looking  forward 
with  eagerness  to  see  this  large,  up-to-date 
building  of  which  any  city  could  be  proud. 
The  new  building  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  present  High 
School  and  do  away  with  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 


How  often  we  hear  someone  saying: 
"Oh,  the  city  ought  to  give  our  teams 
more  support!"  or  the  city  ought  to  get 
behind  this  or  that,  whichever  happens  to 
be  the  topic  of  discussion.  True  enough, 
but  have  you  ever  heard  anyone  suggest 
turning  the  tables  around  and  having  the 
school  do  something  for  the  community? 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  school  which  re- 
ceives so  much  from  the  city  should  re- 
turn at  least  a  small  portion.     It  is  with 


such  an  idea  in  mind  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  organized  what  is  known  as  the  High 
Y  Club  throughout  the  country.  These 
clubs  have  done  a  great  deal  in  other  cities 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  proposed 
High  Y  Club  in  Quincy  should  not  be  just 
as  beneficial.  At  least,  it  deserves  the 
support  of  every  boy  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  larger,  inclusive  High  School  Club. 


The  staff  is  very  much  indebted  to 
"Bunny"  Neal  for  the  excellent  cartoons 
in  this  number. 


OUR  TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

The  whole  student  body  certainly 
should  be  commended  for  the  way  that  it 
took  hold  of  the  new  traffic  rules.  A  little 
confusion  occurred  at  first  in  getting  used 
to  the  idea,  but  now  the  thing  works 
smoothly  with  very  little  trouble.  All  due 
credit  to  the  "traffic  cops." 
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RASPB'RRY-HIC-TOXIC 

""Whoopee— Dinky  '.—Bob !  Come  'ere 
quick !"  cried  a  young  boy,  excitedly  danc- 
ing up  and  down,  and  waving,  high  above 
his  head,  an  object  which  glinted  red  in 
the  sunlight. 

Dinky  and  Bob,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  trailing  "Indians"  and  emitting  blood- 
curdling yells  at  intervals,  came  running 
eagerly  to  Dilly,  who  still  held  the  object 
of  his  excitement  up  high  for  his  friends 
to  see. 

"It's  a  bottle  of  raspb'rry  tonic,  I  bet," 
he  said,  as  they  clustered  around.  Ma's 
got  some  home  that  she  uses  on  company 
days.  It's  dandy." 

'"Who'd  you  s'pose  hid  it  there:"  asked 
Dinky,  pushing  aside  the  bushes  that  had 
hidden  the  bottle. 

"Maybe  somebody  stole  it  from  the  pic- 
nic last  Saturday,  and  hid  it  in  the  woods. 
Let's  drink  it,"  proposed  Bob.  in  a  husi:; 
whisper. 

"Yah,  let's,"  and  so  they  prepared  to 
uncork  the  bottle. 

"By  rights,  I  ought  to  have  the  first 
drink,  'cause  I  found  the  bottle,"  said 
Dilly,  pretending  to  look  indifferent,  '"but 
anybody  can  take  it  first.  I  know — let's 
toss." 

Bob  procured  a  flat  stone,  and  by 
means  of  tossing"  Bob,  who  had  the  ma- 
jority of  "heads,"  two  out  of  three,  was 
allowed  to  have  the  first  share  of  the  tonic. 
He  took  a  trial,  then,  having  ascertained 
its  taste,  took  a  long  draught. 

KAw,  leave  us  seme.  Bob!  Have  a 
heart!"  cried  Dinkv  and  Dillv  anxiouslv. 
as  they  awaited  their  turn. 

"Gee,  it's  dandy.  Tastes  better'n  lem- 
onade." 

"Aw  right.  My  turn  now,"  and  Dilly 
speedily  drank  his  share  of  the  tonic. 
"Don't  it  taste  corker,  Bob:"  smacking 


his  lips.  "It  makes  you  feel  like  jumping 
a  somersault." 

Dinky,  in  his  turn,  soon  drained  the 
bottle  to  the  last  drop  and,  after  wiping 
his  mouth,  sighed  contentedly. 

Bob  and  Dilly  were  laughing  and  shov- 
ing each  other  gleefully  when  Dinky,  the 
most  shrewd  of  the  three,  remarked : 

"Let's  put  the  bottle  back  where  it 
."  and  stooped  to  push  aside  the  grass 
anb  crv-sh.  Be:'::e  r.e  :.i:  :  ~  e  ;:  :e;!=:e 
the  bottle,  he  stumbled  awkwardly  on  bis 
knees.  He  got  up  again,  grinning  rather 
sheepishly,  and  proposed  going  home. 

The  three  boys  were  rather  inclined  to 
be  more  quiet  than  otherwise,  each  being 
occupied  with  his  own  troubles,  no  doubt, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  trees  and  bushes 
leaped  up  purposely  in  front  of  them,  to 
'.:'-.-  LZ.Z  bin;  idem. 

"Dilly  Jenkins,  what  are  you  jumping 
ar:ind  iike  ida:  :::'"   e:a:i!a-.ei  Ldii 
"Anvbodv'd  think  vcu  ^'ere  in  a  home:k 
nest.'" 

"Quit  jumping  around  yourself,"  mut- 
tered Dilly,  sprawling  flat  on  top  of  a  low 
bush  in  his  path.  "Bcb  Daly,  how  many 
hands  have  you  got:  I  see  about  four 
hands  and  a  million  fingers." 

Bob  giggled  in  a  silly  way,  and  zig- 
zagged crazily  to  the  side  of  the  wood- 
road. 

5:-:n  lie  b:ys  reached  lie  ~=in  r:ad. 
and  all  were  in  a  supreme  state  of  ecstasy 
as  they  staggered  and  stumbled  alenr. 

"Heavens  to  Betsy!  Are  idem  kii; 
riimb  brink  ::  y.:t  iiey  maying  brink:" 
exciaimeb  a  reamste:  rassinr  z~y.  "Hey. 
you.  Dinky  Jones,  i:  yen  kids  d:n";  kee: 
to  the  side  of  the  road  youll  be  under  the 
hcrse's  k:::k," 

"Hid:"  muttered  Dinky,  vacantly. 
"vVna:  cda  rcan::'" 
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"You  come  here,  the  hul  kit-boodle  of 
you,"  cried  the  teamster,  springing  down 
and  tossing  the  boys,  one  by  one,  into  the 
hay  pile  in  the  wagon. 

"Where  've  you  been?"  he  demanded, 
resuming  the  drive. 

"Oh,  in  the  woods,  hie — ,"  stammered 
Dilly  Jenkins.  "We  found  a  bottle  of 
raspb'rry — hie — tonic  in  the  bushes." 

"More  like  rum,"  muttered  the  team- 
ster, coaxing  the  horse  to  a  faster  pace. 
"Somebody's  going  to  get  a  whipping 
when  they  get  home,  tha's  all." 

The  wagon  jounched  unsteadily  in  the 
deep,  worn  ruts  of  the  road,  but  the  boys 
found  it  fun  to  sway  to  its  motion. 

"Like  a  boat,  ain't  it?"  whispered  Bob, 
rocking  violently  to  and  fro. 

Dinky  giggled  happily  and  said,  "Sit 
down,  you're  rocking  the  boat." 

Overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
brushed  the  boys'  faces,  and  each  found 
pleasure  in  grasping  handfuls  of  leaves  as 
they  passed  overhead.  Dilly,  who  was  at 
the  extreme  top  of  the  hay  pile,  suddenly 
found  himself  sliding  rapidly  down  the 
slippery  incline  towards  the  rear  end  of 
the  wagon.  He  reached  up  in  time  to 
catch  hold  of  a  slender  branch,  to  which 
he  clung  desperately.  He  gazed  about  in 
a  bewildered  sort  of  way,  surprised  to  find 
himself  suspended  in  mid-air,  with  the 
wagon  several  feet  out  of  reach.  Dinky 
and  Bob  shrieked  with  uncontrolled  mirth, 
rolling  over  and  over  in  the  hay. 

The  teamster,  aroused  by  such  a  show 
of  hilarity,  turned  around  and  stared, 
open-mouthed,  at  the  wiggly  creature 
dangling  from  the  slender  twig. 

"Wall,  I  swa — hoa !"  He  leaped  to  the 
ground,  caught  Dilly  just  as  he  was  about 
to  let  go,  and  settled  him  firmly  in  a  cor- 
ner near  the  seat.  The  remainder  of  the 
drive  was  uneventful,  but  the  silence  was 
interrupted,  ever  and  anon,  by  ejacula- 
tions from  the  astonished  driver. 

Bob  Daly's  home  was  the  first  in  view, 
and  there  the  teamster  left  the  three  boys, 
sadly  drunken,  in  the  hands  of  a  tearfully 
anxious  mother  and  a  father  who,  after 
the  first  shock,  became  a  victim  of  such  a 
fit  of  couching  that  he  absolutely  had  to 
step  outside! 

Ellen  Pynny,  1922. 


FINALE,  ACT  III. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  great 
Italian  opera,  La  Gioconda.  The  vast 
auditorium  was  crowded  to  the  very  doors 
and  an  excited  and  eager  throng  awaited 
the  raising  of  the  curtain. 

Behind  the  stage,  in  her  dressing-room, 
the  leading  lady  was  anxiously,  restlessly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  floor.  Hearing 
footsteps,  she  turned  to  confront  her  at- 
tendant. 

"More  flowers  for  you,  Signora,"  the 
girl  said,  placing  a  large  box  of  beautiful 
orchids  on  the  dressing-table. 

But  the  Signora  gave  only  a  passing 
glance  in  their  direction.  Just  then  the 
telephone  rang.  Hurrying  to  it,  she  cried 
excitedly,  "Hello!" 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wire  a  voice  said 
something  softly,  hesitatingly,  and  then 
the  woman  sobbed — "Oh,  if  she  will  only 
live  until  I  can  get  to  her !  .  .  .  Tita,  my 
little  girl,  my  own  darling!  Oh,  how  can 
I  sing  tonight?" 

A  moment  or  two  later  she  said,  more 
calmly,  "Yes,  I  will  carry  it  through.  Call 
me  instantly  if  anything  happens.  Good- 
bye!" The  stage  bell  rang.  With  a  mighty 
effort,  she  arose  and  gamely  went  out  to 
meet  the  ordeal  coming  to  her. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  first  act.  She  bravely  played  her 
part,  but  when  it  came  to  the  "Dance  of 
the  Hours,"  it  seemed  like  a  "Dance  of 
Ages"  to  her,  and  it  taxed  her  great  cour- 
age to  carry  it  through.  Finally,  when 
the  curtain  had  been  lowered  on  the  sec- 
ond act,  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered 
her  face.    How,  oh,  how  could  she  go  on? 

"Signora,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow, 
"can  I  help  you?"  She  turned  to  find  the 
young  attendant  watching  her  curiously. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  excitedly,  start- 
ing up  at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  "If  the 
telephone  rings  during  this  last  act,  an- 
swer it,  get  the  message,  and  come  to  me 
at  the  left  wing — "     She  was  gone. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act.  Here 
she  was  to  sin?  alone  in  the  finale.  At 
first  it  seemed  she  could  not  make  a 
sound,  much  less  sing  her  part  through  in 
the  way  the  music  required  it. 

But,  as  she  went  on,  her  voice  rose, 
throbbing,  sad  and  yet  strangely  sweet, 
her  intense  suffering  and  grief  lost  in  the 
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melody.  Her  voice  rose  and  fell,  drawing 
tears  from  her  listeners,  and  holding  them 
tense  and  silent — slaves  to  her  power! 

Finally,  she  neared  the  left  wing  of  the 
stage.  Her  voice  carried  in  it  all  the 
pleading  and  sweet  sadness  of  her  grief- 
stricken  heart;  her  audience  was  fascin- 
ated— and  then — 

The  attendant  stood  glad-eyed,  arms 
outstretched,  in  the  exit.  "Tita  will  live !" 
she  whispered  hoarsely. 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  intense 
silence.  The  great  singer  stood  as  if 
carved  in  light — a  beautiful  expression  of 
great  joy  slowly  spread  over  her  features, 
and  she  broke  out  into  a  melody  of  glad 
song!  Amid  the  clapping  of  a  thousand 
hands,  the  curtain  was  lowered  for  the 
last  time,  just  as  her  wonderful  spirit  of 
courage  gave  way,  and  she  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  sorrow  or  joy  in  blessed  uncon- 
sciousness! 

Evelyn  Faulds,  1922. 


An  Evening  Adventure 

Through  the  dark  night  a  man  slouched 
aimlessly.  His  head  was  bent  as  though 
he  were  thinking  deeply.  Suddenly  he 
stopped;  his  drooped  shoulders  straight- 
ened tensely;  his  head  bent  slightly  to- 
ward the  house  that  was  enveloped  in 
inky  blackness. 

What  was  that? 

Through  the  silent  night  his  sensitive 
ears  detected  a  stifled  cry  of  distress.  He 
remained  rigidly  in  the  same  position,  his 
head  still  inclined  toward  the  ancient 
mansion,  listening  for  the  slightest  sound. 
Cautiously  he  disappeared  into  the  bushes 
that  surrounded  the  house. 

Having  passed  through  the  bushes  into 
the  grounds,  he  looked  up  at  a  solitary 
light  that  glowed  brightly  from  one  of  the 
windows.  A  shadow  that  seemed  in  a 
faint  manner  familiar  quickly  passed  the 
illuminated  window.  As  the  mysterious 
shadow  disappeared,  Kent  ran  quickly 
and  quietly  to  the  house,  where  he  discov- 
ered a  trellis,  which  led  to  the  lighted 
window. 

Having  tested  the  strength  of  the  trellis, 
he  climbed  slowly  upward  toward  the 
window.    All  was  quiet.    At  last  his  hand 


touched  the  sill.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  he 
raised  his  head  above  the  level  of  the  sill 
and  gazed  open-eyed  at  the  spectacle. 

Huddled  in  the  middle  of  the  room  lay 
a  young  girl.  Her  hands  were  stained 
with  blood.  Beside  her  outstretched  arm 
lay  a  knife,  smeared  with  blood  up  to  the 
hilt.  This  was  not  all,  for  near  her  on  the 
floor,  face  downward,  lay  a  man.  On  the 
costly  rug  on  which  he  lay,  a  small  pool 
of  blood  had  formed. 

It  was  amazing,  terrible,  to  think  or 
even  suspect  that  the  fair  young  girl  be- 
fore him  had  committed  this  murder. 
Gathering  his  scattered  wits,  Kent  im- 
pulsively opened  the  window  without  any 
difficulty  and  climbed  into  the  room. 

As  Kent  turned  around,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  young  girl  looking  at  him 
with  terror-stricken  eyes.  Kent  explained 
his  presence  as  well  as  possible,  and  was 
glad  to  see  a  faint  smile  in  return.  But 
as  the  girl  looked  at  the  form  of  the  man 
lying  on  the  floor,  she  shuddered,  and  the 
haunted  look  returned. 

Suddenly  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa 
and  sobbed  bitterly.  Kent  did  as  much 
as  possible  to  comfort  her  in  his  rough 
way.  He  had  a  feeling  that  he  could  not 
analyze,  a  feeling  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced,  at  seeing  the  frail  girl 
before  him  weeping.  Intermingled  with 
that  feeling,  he  felt  a  strange  attraction 
toward  her. 

After  a  moment  she  rose,  and  exclaimed 
between  sobs,  "I  must  leave  this  horrible 
place.  I  am  in  deadly  peril."  Then  after 
a  period  of  silence,  she  entreated,  "Will 
you  help  me?  I  didn't  realize  what  I  was 
doing  when — "  and  suddenly  she  broke 
into  tears. 

He  nodded  a  silent  consent. 

She  flashed  him  such  a  look  of  gratitude 
that  he  thought  his  heart  would  stop. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  associate 
this  mere  slip  of  a  girl  with  the  murder  of 
the  man  who  lay  on  the  luxurious  carpet 
— dead. 

Yet  such  thoughts  vanished  as  she 
warned  him  sharply,  "Quick!  We  must 
leave  this  place!" 

Then,  as  he  made  a  movement  toward 
the  window,  she  exclaimed,  "Not  that 
way.  They  will  see  us."  She  then  led 
him  toward  the  door. 
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Then  went  downstairs,  and  as  they 
reached  the  bottom  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  a  slight  noise  before  him.  Stopping 
quickly,  he  listened.  All  was  quiet.  Re- 
suming their  way,  they  walked  toward  the 
direction  of  the  door. 

Suddenly  dark  figures  loomed  up  before 
him.  He  heard  a  cry  of  fear  escape  the 
lips  of  his  companion. 

The  inspiration  of  the  moment  lent  him 
superhuman  strength.  He  battled  des- 
perately with  his  opponents,  who  seemed 
to  increase  the  more  he  fought.  Never- 
theless, he  fought  wildly,  fiercely,  with  all 
his  strength,  the  picture  of  her  always  in 
his  mind. 

As  he  began  to  think  that  there  were 
not  so  many  figures  as  before,  everything 
suddenly  grew  black. 

Coming  slowly  out  from  the  darkness 
into  light,  he  was  surprised  to  feel  small 
hands  passing  over  his  brow.  He  kept 
his  eyes  shut,  wondering  who  their  owner 
could  be.  Suddenly  the  whole  adventure 
came  back  to  him.  But  whose  hands  were 
these? 

What  was  that?     Was  he  mad? 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced by  a  familiar  voice. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Before  him  was  a 
long  table  laden  with  foods  and  wines  of 
all  description.  This  was  not  all.  Men 
and  women,  friends  of  his,  surrounded  the 
table.  There  were  Frank,  Tom,  Norman, 
and  Allan.  They  all  looked  in  his  direc- 
tion at  hearing  his  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Hello!  Doug,"  laughed  Frank. 

"How  did  I  get  here?"  Doug  stam- 
mered. 

"This  is  the  place  you  were  to  rescue 
the  beautiful  damsel  by  fighting  all  of 
us,"  replied  Frank  with  a  laugh,  and  a 
queer  glance  in  Kent's  direction. 

Kent  turned  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
Frank's  look,  and  gazed  unexpectedly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  girl,  the  possesor  of  the 
hands.  He  felt  a  trifle  hot,  and  noticed 
that  she  blushed  prettily. 

"Well,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  satisfy  our 
young  friend's  curiosity,"  said  Tom. 

Great  was  Kent's  surprise  when  Tom 
made  his  explanation. 

"We  knew,"  said  he,  that  you  wanted 
to  join  our  club;  so  we  determined  to 
initiate  you  and  test  your  chivalry  and 


bravery.  We  also  knew  that  you  walked 
past  this  house  with  your  mind  full  of 
romantic  ideas  for  the  pages  of  your  new 
novel.  So  we  hired  this  mansion  and  took 
great  pains  to  obtain  an  actress  who  would 
do  the  situation  credit,  as  you  see." 

"May  I  congratulate  you,  Doug,  upon 
carrying  out  this  initiation  better  than  we 
had  anticipated?  Our  battered  faces  may 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement." 

As  midnight  approached  Tom  rose  and 
offered  a  toast  in  these  words:  "Let  us 
drink  to  our  new  member,  Doug.  May  he 
long  remember  this  night." 

Doug  knew  that  he  would  fulfill  the 
latter  part  of  the  toast  as  he  glanced  at  his 
fair  companion. 

As  Doug  sat  down  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  toast,  he  felt  a  small  hand  near  him. 
He  clasped  it  tightly  and  glanced  around 
the  table  with  a  smile.  Then,  turning  his 
gaze  back  to  his  companions,  he  found  his 
long-looked-for  joy. 

Nicholas  Alexander  Avgerinos,  '25. 

A  STONEAGE  ROMANCE 

Bear  Stoneaxe,  the  greatest  of  the  hunt- 
ers in  the  village  of  Hardstone,  and  the 
handsomest  of  the  young  men,  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  beauty  of  Fawn  Soapstone,  a 
young  maiden  who  had  just  come  from  a 
far-away  village  to  live  in  Hardstone. 
Bear  had  met  her  at  the  village  store  and 
had  escorted  her  home.  But,  as  is  always 
the  case,  Bear  had  a  rival.  Now  this  rival 
was  none  other  than  the  Hon.  Rockflint, 
the  mayor  of  Hardstone.  Rockflint  was 
a  villain,  as  all  rivals  of  the  hero  should 
be.  He  used  his  office  as  mayor  to  further 
his  own  finances,  yet  because  of  his  out- 
ward appearance  there  were  few  who  be- 
lieved him  anything  but  a  model  mayor. 

Now  this  love  affair  was  coming  to  a 
head,  and  the  old  men  of  the  village  pre- 
dicted that  the  rivals  would  soon  have  to 
meet  in  combat  to  settle  who  should  mar- 
rv  Fawn.  Both  were  strong  men,  and 
could  wield  an  axe  with  great  skill. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  rivals  to  take 
turns  sendine  letters  to  the  much  admired 
maiden.  As  there  was  only  one  stenog- 
rapher in  the  village,  they  both  had  his 
services  for  three  days  to  write  a  letter, 
because  the  writing  outfit  consisted  of  a 
hammer  and  a  chisel,  and  the  stationery 
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was  but  a  slab  of  stone,  three  by  two  feet. 

On  this  day  Bear  was  at  the  hotel  dic- 
tating his  weekly  letter,  and  the  stenog- 
rapher was  busily  using  hammer  and 
chisel  when  Rockflint  came  in.  He  scowled 
at  Bear  and  then,  approaching,  he  ac- 
cused him  of  stealing  a  stone  knife  at  the 
village  store.  It  happened  that  the  store- 
keeper was  in  the  hotel  at  the  time  and, 
overhearing  the  accusation  of  Rockflint, 
explained  that  his  son  had  taken  the  knife 
and  had  returned  it  a  short  while  after. 
Rockflint  turned  upon  the  storekeeper  in 
anger  and  smote  him  with  the  flat  side  of 
his  axe,  which  knocked  the  offender  out 
of  the  entrance.  Rockflint  then  began  to 
curse  and  threaten  Bear  with  death  if  he 
did  not  stop  paying  attentions  to  Fawn. 
Bear  turned  upon  Rockflint  and  smote 
him  on  the  side  of  his  head  with  a  small 
club  that  he  was  holding.  This  was  an 
insult  of  the  highest  degree,  and  although 
the  storekeeper  had  let  it  pass,  no  brave 
man  like  Bear  or  Rockflint  would.  There- 
upon Rockflint  demanded  satisfaction  in 
a  combat.  Bear  agreed  that  this  would 
be  a  good  way  in  which  to  end  all  their 
differences,  and  asked  him  to  send  his  sec- 
ond to  meet  his  within  an  hour.  It  also 
was  agreed  that  the  winner  was  to  have 
Fawn,  since  she  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble. 

An  hour  later  the  two  seconds  met  and 
decided  that  no  axe  over  five  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  more  than  sixty  pounds  was 
to  be  used.  The  combat  was  to  begin  at 
noon  the  next  day  on  a  neighboring 
meadow. 

The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  long  be- 
fore noon  the  next  day  a  large  crowd  had 
collected  on  the  meadow  to  witness  the 


spectacle.  A  large  stone  had  been  placed 
at  one  end,  and  on  this  sat  Fawn,  the  prize 
for  the  winner. 

At  noon  the  two  combatants  ap- 
proached from  opposite  sides  with  their 
axes.  The  referee  measured  and  weighed 
the  weapons,  then,  handing  them  to  their 
owners,  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  combat 
to  begin.  The  opponents  approached 
each  other  "wearily,"  each  trying  to  get 
the  other  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 
Getting  within  range,  they  both  swung 
their  axes  high,  and  brought  them  down 
with  a  dreadful  thud  on  the  other's  head. 
This  slashing  was  kept  up  for  three  hours, 
both  being  covered  with  blood,  but  show- 
ing no  signs  of  giving  in.  Now  Bear,  be- 
ing our  hero,  found  an  opening;  he  raised 
his  axe,  and  with  all  his  strength  struck 
Rockflint  on  the  head  and  killed  his  rival 
outright. 

The  crowd  cheered  the  victor  lustily, 
but  many,  thinking  that  Rockflint  was  a 
good  mayor,  were  sorry.  Bear  approached 
Fawn  and  kissed  her.  They  were  mar- 
ried that  night,  and  Bear,  taking  her  by 
the  hair,  dragged  her  home.  Fawn  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  her  husband  and,  as 
was  the  custom  under  such  conditions,  she 
smiled. 

The  next  day  a  new  mayor  was  elected, 
and  he  soon  found  out  the  condition  of 
the  mayor's  office.  He  reported  it  to  the 
people,  and  they,  thankful  that  they  had 
got  rid  of  such  a  villain,  sent  Bear  a  great 
many  congratulatory  letters.  With  these 
letters  Bear  was  able  to  build  a  stone  wall, 
ten  feet  high,  all  around  his  home,  and  he 
was  forever  looked  up  to  as  a  great  man. 


Walter  Whitcher,  '23. 
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THE  GOLDEN-ROD 


Chesterfield  Mansion, 

Bellevue  Square,  London. 

To  my  dutiful  (as  I  trust)  son,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  the  seventeen  hun- 
dredth and  fifty-fifth,  Greetings: 

In  this  moment  of  so  great  mental  con- 
demnation of  myself,  I  can  find  relief  only 
in  writing  you,  and  informing  you  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  present  discom- 
fiture. 

You  have  heard,  both  from  the  journals 
and  my  own  previous  letters  to  you,  con- 
siderable about  this  philosopher  and 
writer,  Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  lately 
come  into  such  popularity  here  in  Lon- 
don, through  the  publishing  of  his  enor- 
mous, yet,  I  acknowledge,  interesting, 
"Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

At  the  time,  now  seven  years  ago,  when 
he  first  undertook  this  work,  he  addressed 
the  prospectus  to  me.  I  felt  quite  honored 
therewith,  and  purposed  to  treat  him  as 
nearly  my  equal.  I  was  estranged  from 
that  purpose,  as  you  yourself  know, 
James,  by  the  vulgarity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  generally  uncouth  appearance  of 
the  man.  You  understand  my  policy,  son, 
of  not  tainting  our  family  name  and  repu- 
tation by  association,  even  slightly,  with 
such  persons. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  estranged  from 
him,  entirely  so,  and  found  it  convenient 
not  to  be  at  home  when  he  called,  as  he 
had  the  impudence  to  do  a  number  of 
times. 

It  appears,  now,  that  he  has  taken  this 
attitude  of  mine  to  heart  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  "Dictionary"  finally  came 
out  last  month,  it  contained  no  slightest 
reference  to  me,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
highly  conciliatory  attitude  which,  as  you 
know,  I  have  graciously  condescended  to 
assume  towards  him  these  last  few 
months.  In  fact,  so  stubbornly  indepen- 
dent is  he,  this  plebeian  scribbler,  that  he 
will  in  no  wise  have  anything  to  do  with 
me,  for  which  I  am  not  sorry,  but  his  in- 
sult in  omitting  mention  of  me  in  the 
"Dictionary"  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over.  If  he  were  any  manner  of  gentle- 
man, I  would  assuredly  send  my  second 
to  him  this  instant,  in  spite  of  any  and 
every  law  to  the  contrary,  but,  alas, 
he  is  most  certainly  the  clumsiest,  most 


uncouth  person  I  ever  knew  or  heard  tell 
of! 

Smarting,  I  admit,  under  the  insult  I 
have  just  told  you  of,  and  determined  not 
to  let  the  noble  name  of  Chesterfield  be 
thus  foully  degraded,  I  remain, 
Your  father, 

Chesterfield. 
Eric  Wendelin,  '23. 

TREES  WITH  CHARACTER 

Throughout  all  the  ages,  the  poets  have 
given  to  mankind  beautiful  thoughts  and 
visions  of  nature,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poet  the  trees  that  grace  old  Mother 
Earth  have  always  been  symbolical  of  all 
that  is  fine  in  the  character  of  man.  To 
the  romanticist,  even  a  modest  hillside 
covered  with  nut  and  fruit  trees  will  be 
full  of  beauty  and  poetry.  The  visions  of 
the  poets  have  been  so  impressed  upon  us 
that  even  the  least  poetic  among  us  cannot 
fail  to  associate  certain  human  character- 
istics with  trees. 

The  tall,  straight,  young  pines  in  the 
forest  are  the  soldier  trees.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  the  fray  with  their  confident, 
erect  trunks  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  each  other.  The  solitary  pine  on  the 
mountain  top,  to  the  imaginative  eye,  be- 
comes a  sentinel  and  hero  tree.  Its  daunt- 
less bearing  suggests  unceasing  vigilance 
and  fortitude.  The  oak  is  the  "monarch 
of  the  forest,"  the  strong  man  tree.  How 
proudly  it  stands  against  storms !  Its 
sturdy,  massive  trunk  is  built  to  endure 
all  weather.  It  has  more  than  strength; 
it  has  a  noble  bearing  and  dignity,  and 
stands  for  bravery.  The  despondent  droop 
of  the  willow  and  the  wave  of  its  leaves 
have  led  poets  to  call  it  the  "weeping  wil- 
low." There  are  even  "lady  trees"  among 
Nature's  family — the  birch,  with  its  deli- 
cate grace  and  suppleness;  the  magnolia, 
with  its  beauty  of  blossom  and  fragrance. 
The  Greeks  called  the  olive  trees  the  mod- 
est servant  trees  because  they  are  so 
gnarled  and  bent  with  years  of  faithful 
service.  They  stand  humbled  and  worn 
by  the  buffeting  winds. 

All  Nature  teaches  clean  and  upright 
living,  and  our  trees  are  fine,  silent  exam- 
ples of  all  that  is  noble  in  human  nature. 
Viola  Anderson,  '22. 
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GUARANTEED  HOLEPROOF 

I  walked  along  the  street  one  day 

My  head  a  trifle  high, 
T'was  odd  the  way  folks  looked  at  me 

As  they  passed  me  by. 

I  had  on  a  becoming  new  hat 
Why  shouldn't  they  look  at  me? 

And  besides  my  becoming  new  hat 
I  had  on  pretty  silk  hosiery. 

A  few  days  before,  while  in  a  store 
The  salesgirl  to  me  had  said, 

"Guaranteed  Holeproof  hosiery." 
I  bought  them,  for  holes  I  dread. 

I  walked  along  quite  proudly 
"Conceited,"  some  might  say, 

But  very  little  did  I  dream 
The  price  I'd  have  to  pay. 


I  glanced  around — my  heart  beat  fast 
For  in  back  of  me,  I  could  see 

The  boy  that  I  liked  best  of  all 
Trying  to  catch  up  with  me. 

He  did — and  soon  we  reached  my  house. 

Then  to  his  own  he  went 
And  I  tripped  gaily  up  the  steps 

The  afternoon  well   spent. 

My  mother  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"Oh,  goodness,  what  an  awful  hole." 

I  looked  at  my  heel  and  suddenly 
A  feeling  of  terror  over  me  stole. 

And  so,  my  dear  readers, 

Take  a  warning  from  me 
There's  no  such  thing 

As  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

Helen  Bahr,  Feb.,  1924. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HOUSE  WHERE  THE 
OLD  ROAD  TURNS 

Nestled  away  in  the  tall,  dark  pines, 

Where  the  raspberry  bush  o'er  the  woodshed  twines, 

Is  a  little  white  farmhouse,  cozy  and  warm, 

Where  the  lights  laugh  out  at  the  coming  storm; 

And  the  fire,  in  winter,  crackles  and  burns 

In  the  little  white  house  where  the  old  road  turns. 

Away  in  the  city  I'm  dwelling  alone, 

And  my  thoughts  wander  back  to  that  old  country 

home 
Where,  in  summer,  I  trod  through  the  deep,  mossy 

wood, 
And  skipped  by  the  brook, — Oh!  if  only  I  could 
At  once  be  transported  to  where  my  heart  yearns — 
To  the  little  white  house  where  the  old  road  turns. 


The  snow  falls  on  all  the  brown  country  around, 
And  in  glorious  splendor  it  covers  the  ground; 
The  birds  have  ceased  singing  and  winter  has  come, 
But  I  long  with  my  heart  for  that  dear  country 

home, 
Where  the  brooklet  is  sighing,  and  dead  are  the 

ferns, 
By  the  little  white  house  where  the  old  road  turns. 

But  the  way  of  the  world  has  been  followed  by  all 
Through  summer  and  winter,  and  springtime  and 

fall; 
And  all  have  had  trials  and  troubles  to  bear, 
And  all  have  desired  that  old  home  somewhere; 
But  I  long — and  the  city  my  simple  heart  spurns — 
For  the  little  white  house  where  the  old  road  turns. 
Mildred  C.  Wood,  Sept.,  '24. 


THE  UNKNOWN 


The  old,  old  question  comes  oft  to  me, 
Although  I  ne'er  shall  ken 

Its  answer  'til  this  world  I  leave — 
This  world  of  striving  men — 

And  wander  far  into  the  void, 
Ne'er  to  return  again. 

I  wonder  if  all  sinful  men — 
Weak  creatures  of  the  sod — 

Are  doomed  to  die  eternal  death 

By  fortune's  beck  and  nod, 

Or  rather  given  chance  to  make 
Their  souls  as  one  with  God? 


Do  long  departed  friends  who  love 
Their  dear  ones  left  behind, 

E'er  find  a  way  to  guide  them  through 
The  perils  of  the  blind; 

Or  are  our  great  and  goodly  men 
But  wasters  of  the  mind? 

And  are  the  voices  in  the  night, 
That  whisper  words  of  cheer 

To  many,  down  by  sorrow  weighed, 
But  noises  born  of  fear, 

Or  may  we,  dare  we,  hope  they  may 
Be  loved  ones'  voices  near? 


Such  questions,  old,  yet  new,  come  oft, 
And  still  we  ne'er  shall  know, 

Until  there  comes  to  us  that  Sleep, 
Compelling  us  to  go, — 

Until  the  One  Great-All-in-All 
Calls  us  sweet  and  low! 

Merrill  C.  Orswell,  Sept.,  '22. 
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RADIO  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
Part  I. 

In  this  modern  age,  and  particularly 
within  the  last  six  months,  Radio  Teleg- 
raphy and  Telephony  has  been  attracting 
nation-wide  interest.  This  interest  has 
been  aroused  mainly  through  the  recent 
establishment  of  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  which 
are  sending  out  every  evening  "over  the 
air"  musical  concerts,  health  lectures, 
market  news,  business  reviews,  and  even 
"Bed-Time  Stories"  for  the  children. 
Thousands  of  people  of  all  classes  are  en- 
joying this  free  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion nightly,  simply  by  installing  in  their 
homes  radio  receiving  outfits.  Ranchmen 
in  Texas,  farmers  in  the  West,  manufac- 
turers around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  busi- 
ness men  in  New  York — all  are  "tuning 
in"  such  stations  as  WGI  at  Medford 
Hillside,  Mass.,  KDKA  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  WBL  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  writer  listens  to  all  of 
these  stations  and  others  nearly  every 
evening,  and  also  (having  obtained  a 
license  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment) communicates  by  spark  transmis- 
sion with  operators  in  other  States.  No 
license,  however,  is  necessary  to  be  al- 
lowed to  receive. 

It  is  to  those  to  whom  this  activity  in 
Radio  is  something  new  that  this  article, 
and  the  next  one  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Golden  Rod,  are  addressed.  Many  of  them 
are  now  asking  these  questions:  How  may 
I  set  up  a  simple  Radio  receiving  outfit  so 
that  I  may  enjoy  these  entertainments 
every  evening?  What  apparatus  must  I 
have?  Will  it  mean  a  large  outlay  of 
money  and  time,  and  a  technical  knowl- 
edee  difficult  to  attain? 

The  answers  are  these:  The  apparatus 
required  to  receive  concerts  from  points 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  is  extremely 
simple.  A  large  part  of  it  can  be  con- 
structed at  home  at  slight  expense,  and 
the  remainder,  the  minor  portion,  can  be 


purchased  at  reasonable  prices  from  re- 
liable dealers.  A  slight  knowledge  of  Ele- 
mentary Electricity  and  Radio  principles 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  next  article  should  give 
the  necessary  information  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  young  people,  the  boys 
particularly,  will  soon  be  dissatisfied  sim- 
ply to  receive,  and,  hearing  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  spark  transmission  by  code  and 
Radio  telephones  among  the  amateur 
operators  in  their  community,  there  will 
arise  the  desire  to  become  one  of  the  great 
Radio  fraternity.  To  do  this,  a  boy — or 
girl — must  study  further  into  the  subject, 
become  proficient  to  a  certain  degree  in 
the  using  of  the  Continental  Code,  learn 
thoroughly  the  Radio  laws  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  then  take  the  ex- 
amination for  an  amateur  license  in  the 
Radio  Inspector's  office  in  Boston.  He 
may  then  set  up  his  transmitting  outfit 
according  to  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  in  time  become  a  full- 
fledged,  efficient  Radio  operator. 

This  is  to  be  desired  in  one  way,  but  in 
another  it  isn't.  The  writer  has  found  by 
personal  experience  that  there  is  nothing 
that  will  give  the  student  such  a  broad, 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  principles  of  electricity, 
and  general  science,  as  the  establishing 
and  operating  of  a  Radio  station.  Parents 
may  question  my  next  statement,  but  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  fact.  Thousands 
of  young  boys  would  rather  work  than 
eat!  They  are  the  ones  who  have  Radio 
outfits,  and  who  have  to  be  pulled  away 
from  their  hobby.  Parents  who  worry 
over  the  aimlessness  of  their  sons  may 
find  a  suggestion  here.  Then  from  an- 
other side  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  desired ! 
More  amateur  operators  means  more  in- 
terference. In  the  evenings  the  ether 
fairly  shrieks  with  the  buzzes,  dah-dahs, 
and  voices  of  countless  transmitters,  until 
it  has  become  a  problem  so  serious  that 
the  Government  is  now  planning  stringent 
laws  to  eliminate  interference.    The  ama- 
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teurs  interfere  with  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions somewhat,  the  broadcasting  stations 
interfere  with  the  amateurs;  they  all  in- 
terfere to  a  certain  extent  with  commercial 
stations,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  it  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  the  great  Radio  frater- 
nity welcomes  those  who  share  in  the 
common  love  of  the  game  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  learn  the  subject  thorough- 
ly, follow  its  laws  exactly,  and  practise 
that  courtesy  in  its  unwritten  rules  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  Radio  Communica- 
tion. So  much  for  transmitting.  The 
beeinner  is  mainly  interested  in  receiving. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  continue,  but 
in  a  coming  article  the  writer  will  en- 
deavor to  give  a  short,  simple  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  Radio  Communication, 
and  instructions  how  to  go  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple,  short-wave  crystal 
receiver,  by  which  this  novel  entertain- 
ment may  be  brought  to  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Quincy  High  School  from 
points  miles  away. 

The  Audion  Bulb,  with  its  complicated 
electron  principles  and  intricate  appar- 
atus, is  too  advanced  for  the  beginner. 
This  vacuum  tube,  however,  is  the  mod- 
ern invention  which  has  revolutionized 
Radio  Communication,  and  is  necessary 
for  long-distance  work.  For  those  who 
may  be  interested  to  study  more  into  this 
fascinating  subject,  the  following  books 
are  recommended,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Public  Library. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"How  to  Become  a  Wireless  Operator." — Hayward. 
"Wireless  Telegraph  Construction  for  Amateurs." — 
Morgan, 

"Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony." 
— Collins. 

"Practical  Radio  Telegraphy." — Bucher. 
"'Scientific   American    Supplement." — July   to   De- 
cember, 1919. 

Merrill  C.  Orswell  (1  TK),  '22. 


FIGHT  REPORT  BY  RADIOPHONE 

I  am  writing  this  short  report  on  the 
Greb-Gibbons  fight  to  show  the  students 
of  Quincy  High  how  enjoyable  the  wire- 
less or  radiophone  is. 

It  was  the  night  of  March  fourteenth 
that  I  sat  at  my  receiving  set  and  tuned  in 
WGI.  WGI  is  a  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  the  American 
Radio  and  Research  Corporation  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass.  After  this  station  had  com- 
pleted their  musical  program  of  the  even- 
ing, I  tuned  in  KDKA  and  WJL.  These 
stations  are  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  are  owned  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

I  was  listening  to  these  two  stations  off 
and  on  through  the  evening.  At  about 
half-past  ten  I  heard  the  operator  at 
KDKA  state  that  they  were  to  broadcast 
the  report  of  the  fight  by  wireless  tele- 
phone. He  first  stated  the  respective 
weights  of  the  fighters,  Gibbons  170  lbs. 
and  Greb  163^4  lbs.,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  win.  After  he  had  finished  telling 
of  this,  he  gave  the  report  of  the  fight, 
punch  by  punch.  I  do  not  remember 
everything  that  he  said,  but  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  I  did  not  hear  it  loud  enough 
to  understand,  for  I  heard  it  as  loud  as 
anyone's  voice  would  sound  over  the  wire 
or  land  telephone.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
do  remember  was  that  Greb  did  all  the 
leading,  and  landed  many  smashing  blows 
on  Gibbons'  head,  while  Gibbons  hit  Greb 
mostly  about  the  body.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  grilling  rounds,  Greb  was  given  the 
decision  and  declared  the  victor. 

Some  of  the  other  staions  I  heard  that 
nipht  were  WBL  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
WBL  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  WGY  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  NOF  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Seth  Greenlaw,  '23. 


EUCLID 


There  was  a  man  named  Euclid, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise! 

He  studied  plane  geometry 
Until  it  blurred  his  eyes. 

So  then  he  donned  his  spectacles, 
Which  made  him  look  so  droll! 

But  he  was  nice,  and  he  did  teach 
With  all  his  heart  and  soul! 


He  loved  to  make  the  pupils  work, 
And  he  gave  them  stuff  to  tease; 

Then  he  sat  back,  and  all  we  did 
Was  work,  while  he  took  ease. 

Of  all  the  mathematic  stunts, 

Originals  were  his  pie; 
We  'spect  he'll  still  be  doing  them 

Until  he's  called  to  die. 

Mildred  C.  Wood,  Sept.,  '24. 
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Quiijcy  Higb  Scbool 
Hoijor  Roll 


Second  Quarter,  1921-1922 


September,  1922 
Highest  Honors  Honors 


Couch,  Harriet 
Field,  Caroline 
Locke,  Dorothy 


Barnes,  Winifred 
Faulds,  Evelyn 
Hurd,  Beatrice 
Jackson,  Hazel 
Nichols,  Robert 
OrswelL  Merrill 
Richardson,  Elizabeth 
Wiley,  Ethel 


February,  1923 


Ahlstrom,  Gunhild 
Flink,  Tyyne 


Cohen,  Joseph 
Eastman,  Mildred 
Johnson,  Edmund 
Pactovis,  Abraham 
Stein,  Pauline 
Tikkanen,  Martha 

September,  1923 
Abbiatti,  Edna  MacKenzie,  Vernon 


Bain,  Ina 
Darr,  Ethel 
Shaw,  Louise 


Maloney,  Mildred 
Parmenter,  Grace 
Smith,  Herbert 
Woods,  Charlotte 


February,  1924 


Basilio,  Ermanno 
Mosman,  Phyllis 


Berman,  Nathan 
Berwick,  Dorothy 
Ciardelli,  Leo 
Couch,  Sarah 
Edmonston,  Maria 
Fox,  Charlotte 
Gustafson,  Dagmar 
Hall,  Dorothy 
Houston,  Alfred 
Parlee,  Inez 
Bissett,  Hazel 


February,  1925 


Highest  Honors 


Honors 
Roberge,  Pauline 
Sweetser,  Stanwood 
Walsh,  Gerald 
Zottoli,  Clara 
Laitine,  Helen 


September,  1924 

McPhillips,  Agnes  Bain,  Bernice 

Martin,  Florence 

Morey,  Elizabeth 

Morgan,  Elizabeth 

Pavan,  Anna 

Pratt,  Mabel 

Weil,  T.  Eliot 

Wiley,  Mildred 


Beeder,  Alice 
Jaycox,  Milton 
Long,  Gladys 
Norling,  Beatrice 
Olive,  Geraldine 
Sherman,  Pauline 
Walker,  Margaret 
Thompson,  Louise 


February,    1925 


Fernell,  Agnes 

Holteen,  Corinne 
Souden,  Alexander 
Swanson,  Emery 
Thomas,  Rachel 


Aalto,  Laura 
Ambrose,  Evelyn 
Gelotte,  Gunmar 
Guilhop,  Mabel 
Handy,  Constance 
Johnson,  Henrietta 
Johnson,  Ruth 
Kennedy,  John 
Marr,  Margaret 
Morse,  Joseph 
Phillips,  Lazarus 
Puskala,  Ilmi 
Russell,  Henry 


September,  1925 


Avgerinos,  Nicholas 
Carlson,  Theodore 
Carville,  Virginia 
Devine,  Mary 
Hofferty,  John 
Jevens,  Janet 
Marentz,  Sophie 
Persion.  Vera 
Riggs,  Bernice 
Waljer,  Barbara 
Weil,  Frank 
Wright,  Marion 


Hubbard,  Harold 
Kilpatrick,  Chester 
Koski,  Impi 
Lane,  James 
McAllister,  Ruth 
Mahoney,  Mary 
Philip,  Margaret 
Richman,  Ida 
Shea,  Edna 
Shovlin,  Ruth 
Troupe,  Gordon 
Whittum,  George 
Wilmore,  Charles 
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TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

The  first  step  toward  student  govern- 
ment was  taken  when  Mr.  Collins  selected 
twenty  boys  to  act  as  traffic  officers  in  the 
school,  while  the  students  are  passing. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  in  charge,  with  MacQuar- 
rie  as  "chief  cop."  The  pupils  are  asked 
to  co-operate  and  to  make  this  first  step 
toward  student  government  a  success. 
Doubtless  some  will  feel  a  desire  to  "kid" 
the  officers  and  to  "try  and  get  their 
goats,"  but  just  remember  that  on  the 
way  that  this  scheme  works  is  staked  the 
future  of  student  participation  in  running 
the  school,  and  that  anyone  who  does  not 
help  is,  in  reality,  a  traitor  to  the  school. 

The  following  are  the  traffic  officers: 
MacQuarrie,  Richman,  Spear,  Guinan, 
Heap,  Berman,  Pactovis,  Reed,  Crosscup, 
Neal,  Mowbray,  Blake,  Randall,  Farrell, 
Olson,  Ellison,  Solomon,  Weil,  Blomquist, 
and  Houston. 


THALIA  CLUB 

Thalia  Club  day  was  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 13th.  Mr.  William  L.  Underwood 
was  obtained  as  speaker.  The  club  ar- 
ranged for  an  assembly  so  that  all  the 
students  could  hear  him. 

The  girls  gave  a  luncheon  to  their 
mothers  Wednesday,  March  29th.  About 
sixty  girls  and  mothers  were  present.  A 
fine  luncheon  and  an  excellent  entertain- 
ment were  especially  enjoyed  by  the 
mothers.  At  the  luncheon  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  girls'  mothers  to  meet 
each  other  and  discuss  the  qualities  and 
faults  of  their  daughters. 

ASSEMBLY 

The  Thalia  Club  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  such  a  fine 
speaker  as  Mr.  William  Underwood  for 
Thalia  Club  day,  Monday,  February  17. 
Mr.  Underwood  is  a  lecturer  on  biology 
at  Tech.,  and  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Ad- 
ventures in  the  Backwoods  of  New 
Brunswick."  He  illustrated  his  talk  with 
photographs  taken  by  himself  of  animals 
and  of  the  country.  The  students  were 
taken  up  a  river  and  were  shown  many 
pictures   of  moose  taken   both   day   and 


night.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  were 
one  showing  a  man  on  the  back  of  a  cow- 
moose  in  the  water,  the  other  a  trout 
jumping  for  a  fly  held  over  the  water. 
Mr.  Underwood  kept  the  students  in  con- 
tinual laughter  by  his  anecdotes,  and  he 
was  forced  to  ask  them  to  stop  so  that  he 
could  continue.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest 
that  the  other  clubs  obtain  speakers  to 
address  the  school. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  High  School  Orchestra,  assisted  by 
Fred  Smyth  with  a  xylophone,  furnished 
the  entire  program  for  the  Mass.  Fields 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  Tuesday, 
March  14th. 

The  Orchestra  played  at  the  Quincy 
Women's  Club  dramatics,  March  21st. 

GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  sang  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Wollaston  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Monday,  March  13th. 

BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 

A  double  quartet  from  the  Boys'  Glee 
Club  sang  at  the  Mass.  Fields  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association,  Tuesday,  March 
14th. 

The  entire  club  sang  at  a  meeting  of 
Quincy  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Hancock  Hall. 

SPRING  CONCERT 

The  annual  Spring  Concert  is  to  be 
given  by  the  chorus  in  the  school  hall, 
Thursday,  May  11.  "The  Rose  Maiden" 
is  to  be  sung  by  the  students,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  soloists  and  the  orchestra. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY 

There  are  still  a  few  vacancies.  There 
is  a  chance  for  someone  who  wishes  to 
help  himself  and  the  school  at  the  same 
time. 

February  2,  a  meeting  was  held.  The 
following  question  was  debated:  Re- 
solved, That  the  Railroads  of  New  Eng- 
land be  consolidated  into  one  system. 
Nickerson,  Thomas,  and  Richman  sup- 
ported the  affirmative  and  won  the  award. 
Merrill,  Weil  and  Watts  upheld  the  nega- 
tive. 
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March  2,  Cummings,  Mackay,  Sever- 
ance, and  Weil,  supporting  the  affirmative, 
were  declared  winners  on  the  following 
subject:  Resolved,  That  our  present  im- 
migration laws  be  amended  so  as  to  fur- 
ther materially  restrict  immigration.  Ar- 
chibald, Johnson,  and  Prior  spoke  for  the 
negative. 

There  is  to  be  a  debate  with  Maiden, 
May  9,  at  Quincy. 

About  ten  members  of  the  Debating 
Society,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jewell,  at- 
tended the  Harvard-Princeton  debate, 
Friday,  March  24.  The  debate  was  very 
interesting,  and  many  points  were  learned 
by  those  present. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

The  Senior  Class  is  to  give  a  three-act 
play,  "Stop  Thief,"  by  Carlyle  Moore, 
Friday,  April  28th,  at  8.00  p.  m.,  in  the 
High  School  Hall.  Mr.  Mitchell,  famous 
as  the  football  and  baseball  coach,  is 
coaching  it.  Lawrence  Macquarrie  is  the 
manager.    The  cast: 

Joan  Carr Mary  Drake 

Mrs.  Carr Marjorie  Payson 

Caroline  Carr Edna  Martin 

Madge  Carr _ Ethel  Fay 

Nell Priscilla  Streeter 

William  Carr Ralph  Arversen 

James  Cluney Wilson  Barstow 

Mr.  Jamieson Fred  Smyth 

Dr.  Willoughby Lawrence  MacQuarrie 

Rev.  Mr.  Spelvin _ Leon  Prior 

Jack  Doogan _ Francis  White 

Joe  Thompson _ JFred  Riley 

Sergeant  of  Police Milton  Merchant 

The  play  is  a  detective  story,  full  of  ex- 
citement, humor,  and,  of  course,  love. 
Between  a  thief,  a  deaf  mother,  an  absent- 
minded  father,  two  supposed  kleptoman- 
iacs, and  a  wedding  with  its  valuable 
presents,  the  plot  is  heart-gripping  in  sus- 
pense and  surprise.  Throughout  the 
whole  play  runs  a  vein  of  humor  which 
keeps  the  audience  in  one  continual  roar 
of  laughter.  An  added  attraction  is  the 
large  number  of  popular  students  who 
appear  in  the  play.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
them  will  only  have  to  act  natural,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  our  new  dramatic 
talent.     Be  sure  and  see  it. 


SENIOR  COMMITTEES 

The  following  committees  have  been 
elected: 

History — Winifred  Barnes,  Dorothy 
Chapman,  Hyman  Richman,  Ethel  Wiley. 

Song — Viola  Anderson,  Dorothy  Locke, 
Merrill  Orswell. 

LIBRARY    COLUMN 

The  weekly  readings,  the  sixth  periods 
Fridays,  have  filled  the  library  to  maxi- 
mum. Miss  Coulman  has  had  to  refuse 
slips  to  many  because  of  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  room.  Readings  of  poetry, 
short  stories  and  selections  from  biogra- 
phy have  been  given  by  George  Laing, 
Robt.  Cunningham,  Eleanor  Akin,  James 
Keating,  and  Dorris  Currier.  March  17th, 
Mr.  William  Rothchild,  who  is  playing 
with  George  Arliss  in  "The  Green  God- 
dess," read  "A  Night  at  the  Inn." 

Some  of  the  Friday  readings  will  be  de- 
voted to  bird  lore.  Miss  Louise  Emerson 
will  give  talks  on  "Birds  which  can  be 
seen  in  this  locality"  and  "Warblers." 

Wednesday,  March  15th,  Miss  Beatrice 
Smith,  of  Dr.  Curry's  School  of  Expres- 
sion, read  to  a  group  of  afternoon  classes 
Mark  Twain's  "The  Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County,"  and  selections 
from  "Uncle  Remus'  Stories." 

An  interesting  and  beneficial  industrial 
exhibit  has  been  arranged  by  a  sophomore 
English  class  which  is  studying  commer- 
cial geography.  Samples  showing  the 
stages  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished products,  with  pamphlets  describing 
the  industry,  have  been  placed  upon  two 
tables. 

PRIZE   CONTEST 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  a  prize  has  been  offered  to  the 
one  earning  the  greatest  number  of  points 
in  a  contest  to  be  conducted  in  the  library. 
Points  are  given  on  the  following  basis: 
To  the  one  bringing  the  first  specimen  of 
each  flower: 

Correctly  identified  5  points 

Unidentified  3  points 

To  all  others  bringing  the  same  flower: 
Correctly  identified  2  points 

Unidentified  1  point 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  identi- 
fication by  the  one  in  charge  in  the  library 
before  credit  can  be  received. 
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NEW  BOOKS  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD 
TO  MISS 

Boy  Scouts'  Book  of  Campfire  Stories — 
Mathiews. 

"Twelve  stories  of  shooting  moose,  wild 
horse  hunting,  a  cowboy  story,  and  others 
by  such  authors  as  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Zane  Grey,  and  Jack  London,  making  a 
collection  which  is  alive  with  action  and 
thrills." 
Let  'Er  Buck — Furlong. 

"Bucking  horses,  trick  and  fancy  rop- 
ing, steer-bulldogging,  and  Indian  scouts 
are  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  at 
the  most  thrilling  moments  of  the 
'stunt'." 

Trapping  Wild  Animals  in  Malay  Jungles 
— Mayer. 

"Fascinating  tales  of  wild  animal  cap- 
ture for  circus  and  zoos  all  over  the  world. 
It  tells  how  the  author  secured  a  python 
thirty-two  feet  long,  hunted  the  seladang 
and  cantured  two  full-grown  orang- 
outangs." 
Westward  Hoboes — Dixon. 

"To  be  read  for  fun  as  well  as  for  the 
delightful    selection   of   interesting   spots 
from  Galveston  to  Canada  and  around  to 
Boston." 
The  Cruise  of  the  Dream  Ship — Stock. 

"The  jolly  cruise  of  an  ex-soldier,  with 
his  sister  and  friend,  who  bought  a  little 
boat,  and  took  an  amusing  trip." 
My  Life  Here  and  There — Cantacuzene. 

"The  story  of  General  Grant's  grand- 
daughter from  childhood  on  through  so- 
cial life  in  court  circles  in  Europe,  her 
courtship  and  marriage  to  a  Russian 
prince,  and  her  life  in  Russian  society. 
Gossipy  and  friendly." 

NEWS  AROUND  THE  SCHOOL 

Lost!  A  heart!  Finder  please  return 
to  Hymie  Richman. 

Where  did  the  Sophomores  get  the 
Senior  class  pins  ? 

Poor  Mac!  They  always  make  him  do 
the  dirty  work. 

The  basketball  team  was  good  at  one 
thing — almost  winning.  Anyhow,  they 
never  gave  up,  but  kept  on  trying. 

Well,  Arvie  only  has  to  act  natural  in 
the  Senior  dramatics.  (Wait  till  you  see 
him.) 


We  wonder  who  makes  all  the  noise  at 
the  Alhambra?    Don't  all  answer  at  once. 

Between  preliminary  exams  and  spring 
fever,  some  Juniors  and  Seniors  are  very 
restless. 

We  heard  a  very  disagreeable  discord 
in  the  hall  the  other  afternoon.  Maybe  it 
was  Mr.  Collins  playing  the  trombone. 

Some  observant  citizen  has  remarked 
that  Miss  Giles  has  a  fondness  for  first 
names,  memory  work,  and  Prof.  Dallas 
Lore  Sharpe. 

If  there  was  a  different  sport  for  every 
color  and  shape  of  Q's  seen  around  school, 
Mr.  Webb  would  land  in  the  insane  asy- 
lum. 

Miss  Dawes  is  teaching  everything 
from  how  to  catch  birds  to  singing. 

Favorite  indoor  sport — trying  to  get 
into  the  basketball  games  free. 

The  school  uniform  has  gone  the  way 
of  class  pins,  fountain  pens,  and  home 
work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  race  between  List- 
man  and  Nelson  to  see  who  can  get  the 
most  "deficiencies."  So  far  Listman  is 
ahead,  but  Nelson  is  coming  along  strong. 

We  notice  that  dogs  seem  to  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  school. 

If  Ted  doesn't  talk  to  the  girls,  he'll 
make  a  good  traffic  cop. 

Someone  should  hold  a  contest  between 
Mr.  Jewell  and  Don  Mackay  to  see  who 
could  talk  the  longest. 

The  mightiest  fall  sometimes.  Where 
is  Woodworth's  new  football  Q?  Cupid 
must  be  on  the  job. 

Our  two  editors-in-chief  are  quite  stuck 
up  since  they  have  grown  so  large.  (Car- 
toons last  issue.) 

Don't  blame  us.  Bunnie  Neal  drew 
those  cartoons. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  sold  like  hot 
cakes  when  it  contained  pictures  of 
Quincy  High's  athletic  stars. 

We  hear  that  certain  gentlemen  named 
Carl  and  John  are  aspiring  to  pugilistic 
honors. 

Between  bobbed  hair  and  knickers, 
Quincy  High  is  getting  a  wild  reputation. 
Page  Macquarrie,  Whittam,  and  Dot 
Prout. 

Notice   the   reliable   bunch   of   fellows 
that  are  traffic  cops  ?    (Cut  your  kiddin' !) 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  High  School,  the  Al- 
hambra  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

We    always    knew   that    Bill    Barstow 
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would  make  a  good  bridegroom  and  Ethel 
Fay  a  good  bride.     (Dramatics.) 

Mr.  Jewell  hardly  knows  what  to  do 
now  that  he  doesn't  have  to  preside  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

EXCHANGES 

The  exchanges  which  are  received  by 
the  Golden  Rod  staff  are  not  for  their  en- 
joyment alone.  We  want  others  to  read 
them,  also.  Some  of  them  are  excellent 
magazines  and  well  worth  reading.  The 
Exchange  Editor  will  be  glad  to  lend  the 
magazines  to  the  students  at  any  time. 
Read  them,  and  see  what  other  schools 
are  doing. 

The  following  magazines  have  been  re- 
ceived : 

The  Bowdoin  Orient,  Brunswick,  Me. 
The  Purple  and  Gold,  Milton,  N.  H. 
The  Stetson  Oracle,  Randolph,  Mass. 
The  Register,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The     Cambridge     Review,     Cambridge, 

Mass. 
The  Tattler,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  Review,  Newton,  Mass. 
The  Wampatuck,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Drury  Academe,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
High  Life,  Long  Beach,  California. 
The  Polytechnic,  Troy,  New  York. 
The  Echo,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
The  Dynamo,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Blue  and  Gold,  Maiden,  Mass. 
The  Gleaner,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
The  Crescent,  Buxton  Centre,  Maine. 
The  Proviso  Pageant,  Maywood,  Illinois. 
The  Gazette,  Lynn,  Mass. 
N.  C.  H.  S.  Searchlight,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

The  Crescent,  Buxton  Centre,  Maine. — 
We  think  your  magazine  is  fine.  You 
have  a  great  deal  of  school  spirit  in  your 
small  High  School. 

The  Echo,  Winthrop,  Mass. — We  are 
always  looking  forward  to  receiving  your 
paper,  and  should  be  mighty  disappointed 
if  it  didn't  arrive!  It  is  well  written  and 
the  jokes  are  snappy. 

The  Gleaner,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — Your 
exchanges  are  to  be  envied,  but  why  not 
print  the  list?  We  like  the  idea  of  con- 
tinued stories  in  school  magazines. 

The    Cambridge    Review,    Cambridge, 


Mass. — Congratulations  to  your  Art  Edi- 
tors !  All  your  departments  are  complete 
and  interesting. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. — Con- 
gratulations to  the  author  of  "Quest  of 
Wing  Chong."    Call  again! 

The  Stetson  Oracle,  Randolph,  Mass. 
The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. — We 
like  your  paper  very  much.    Your  jingles 
and  poems  are  very  original  and  funny. 

The  Jabberwock,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. — We 
notice  with  interest  your  plan  of  having 
two  editorial  staffs.  You  have  an  excel- 
lent literary  department  and  you  have 
some  good  jokes,  but  where  is  your  table 
of  contents? 

The  Mirror,  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  Golden  Rod  contains  well-written 
articles.     We  liked  especially  our  neigh- 
bor's "Student's  Creed." 

The  Wampatuck,  Braintree,  Mass. 
The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. — An 
exceptionally    pleasing    literary    depart- 
ment.   Call  again. 

The  Tattler,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. — Your 
paper  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.    Perhaps  a 
few  cuts  would  enliven  it  a  bit. 

The  Gazette,  Lynn,  Mass. 

EXCHANGE   JOKES 

He  was  telling  her  about  the  members 
of  his  football  team.  "Now,  there's  Reilly," 
he  said.  "In  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  our 
best  man." 

"Oh,  Phillip,"  she  gushed,  "what  a  nice 
way  to  ask  me !" — Ex. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  scene.  The  girl 
was  starving.  "Bread,"  she  cried,  "give 
me  bread!" 

And  just  then  the  curtain  came  down 
with  a  roll. — Ex. 

Junior:  Say,  Grady,  how  did  you  get 
the  nickname  "Jockey"? 

Grady:  Riding  through  Caesar  on  a 
pony. — Ex. 

He:    You  look  sweet  enough  to  eat. 
She:    I  do  eat.    Where  shall  we  go? — 
Ex. 
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Little  Boy:  Mother,  do  they  have  auto- 
mobiles in  heaven? 

Mother:    No,  son;  why? 

Little  Boy:  Well,  when  we  were  in 
Sunday  School  this  morning  we  sang 
"God  will  take  us  up  on  high." — Ex. 

Education  and  Its  Effects. 

Freshie:  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  hear  the 
question. 

Soph.:    I  didn't  hear  the  question. 
Junior:    What? 
Senior:    Huh! — Ex. 


As  Kipling  would  have  it,  "Shoes  are 
shoes,  and  skirts  are  skirts,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet." — Ex. 

"Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  kiss  you 
on  the  cheek?" 

"Well,  it  might  be  a  bit  off  color." — Ex. 

"It's  all  in  the  game,"  sighed  the  board- 
er, as  he  separated  the  buckshot  from  the 
quail. — Ex. 

Emily  Stewart, 

Exchange  Editor. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


1854 


Mellen  C.  Hight,  the  oldest  alumnus  of 
Quincy  High  School,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  automobile  February  26  in 
Atlantic. 

1911 

Catherine  Keohane  is  married  and  liv- 
ing in  Mechanicsville,  New  York. 

Artemus  Dingwell  is  practising  oste- 
opathy and  medicine. 

1912 
Freeman  Hyland  is  an  instructor  for 
the  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

1914 
Fred  Rollins  is  a  dentist.    He  is  now  an 
instructor  at  Harvard  Dental. 

Stanley  Cummings  is  a  professor  at 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Ruth  Jones  had  the  leading  role  in 
"Seventeen." 

Dorothy  Brokaw,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Golden  Rod  in  1914,  is  engaged  to  a  doc- 
tor. She  leaves  for  China  in  a  few 
months. 

Horton  Page  is  working  for  his  father. 
Florence  Crowell  is  private  secretary  to 
a  doctor. 

1915 

Margaret  Atwood,  a  Wellesley  gradu- 
ate, is  teaching  in  the  afternoon. 

William  MacMahon  won  the  two-mile 
handicap  in  the  K.  C.  games  recently.  He 
was  running  for  the  B.  A.  A.  and  defeated 
Johnson,  who  held  the  record. 


1916 

Pauline  Randall  is  working  for  ner 
father. 

Elizabeth  Reed  is  a  social  welfare  work- 
er. She  is  the  children's  librarian  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

"Davvy"  Jackson  is  attending  Lowell 
Tech. 

Russell  Sanborn,  football  captain  in 
1916,  is  working  for  the  Edison  Co. 

Elizabeth  Sayward  is  a  dental  nurse. 

John  Mahoney,  having  graduated  from 
Tufts  College,  is  teaching  at  Taunton 
High. 

1917 

Instead  of  a  June  wedding,  as  previous- 
ly planned,  Augusta  MacMahon  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Merrill,  Harvard  '20,  in 
January. 

Louis  Des  Jardins  is  in  the  insurance 
brokerage  business  for  himself. 

Esther  Miller  is  employed  with  the 
Walter  Baker  Theatrical  Company. 

1918 

Lawrence  Curtin,  former  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Golden  Rod,  is  a  senior  at  Boston 
College. 

Howard  Dunkerley  is  employed  with  a 
silk  concern  in  Chicago. 

George  Vibert  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
Northeastern  College  of  Pharmacy. 
1919 

Arthur  Palmer  is  attending  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 

Alfred  Gargaro  and  Webster  Pierce  are 
at  Northeastern. 
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1920 

Anna  Golden  is  employed  by  the  Bos- 
ton Men's  Credit  Company. 

Maizie  Buriss  works  for  the  John  Han- 
cock Life  Insurance  Company. 

"Mai"  Kennedy  is  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Utah, 
the  only  American  war  vessel  now  in 
European  waters,  which  is  visiting  all  the 
important  ports  of  Europe. 

Grace  Golden  is  an  employee  of  the 
Murray  &  Tregurtha  Co. 

"Joe"  Messier,  James  Bartlett,  Claude 
Young,  B.  Harold  Herrick,  William  Mal- 
nate,  George  Perley,  and  John  Russell  are 
attending  Northeastern  College. 

1921 

Mary  Harris  took  a  course  at  the 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  and  is  a 
stenographer  for  E.  W.  Campbell. 


Marion  Campbell  and  Barbara  Wells 
are  taking  P.  G.  courses. 

Louise  Breivogel  is  attending  the  New 
School  of  Art. 

Alice  McCarron  is  doing  library  work. 

The  engagement  of  Beatrice  Porter  to 
Chester  R.  Lopaus  of  Dorchester  has  been 
announced. 

Irene  Stevens  is  taking  a  course  at  Bur- 
dett's  College. 

Evelyn  Price  is  working  in  the  office  in 
Gilchrist's. 

Russell  Martin  is  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio. 

John  Miller  has  won  a  scholarship  to 
Bates  College. 

"Reggie"  Palmer  is  a  freshman  at 
Northeastern. 

Mary  Driscoll, 

Alumni  Editor. 


(Continued  from  Literary) 


A  CATERPILLAR'S  LAST  RIDE 

Pals  were  they,  Ike  and  Mike, 
Two  caterpillars  that  looked  alike. 
"Let's  go  for  a  walk,"  says  Ike  to  Mike, 
So  they  started  together  right  down  the  pike. 
An  auto  came  by  they  thought  they'd  like, 
So  up  jumped  Ike  and  Mike. 
The  storage  battery,  the  only  seat  in  sight, 
Was  taken  by  Mike,  out  of  luck  was  Ike. 
The  auto  started,  gave  Mike  a  fright, 
He  fell  out  of  the  auto,  so  down  sat  Ike. 
Mike  got  so  mad  from  anger  and  fright, 
He  hit  poor  Ike  with  all  his  might, 
And  out  of  his  eyes  he  knocked  the  sight. 
The  storage  battery,  not  being  right, 
Upset  and  covered  him  with  electrolight, 
And  that  was  the  end  of  his  pal  called  Ike. 

Christine  Lints,  S.  1924. 


A  CATERPILLAR'S  LAMENT  ON  HEARING 

HIS  BROTHER  IS  AMONG  THE 

SQUASHED 

Oh!  brother,  dear  brother,  no  more  shall  we  roam 
Up  in  the  green  trees,  which  we  called  our  home; 
No  more  shall  we  hang  from  a  thread,  oh,  so  frail, 
Which  we  used  to  hang  from  when  we  were  small. 

We  used  to  gather  green  leaves  from  the  trees, 
But  now  I  must  hunt  all  alone  for  my  leaves; 
No  more  shall  we  play  hopping  on  people's  clothes, 
For  this  proved  fatal  for  you,  I  know. 

Many  a  time  I  told  you  to  stop, 
But  you  continued  to  drop  and  drop, 
Until  one  day  you  saw  this  man  asleep, 
And  this  is  where  I  am  forced  to  weep. 

As  stealthily  you   dropped  upon  this  man's  chest, 
But  he  was  not  asleep  as  I  had  guessed. 
And  with  a  whack  that  resounded  o'er  and  o'er, 
I  lost  you,  my  brother,  for  evermore. 

Earl  MacKinnon,  Sept.,  1924. 
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INTER-CLASS  TRACK  MEET 

February  14,  the  three  upper  classes  as- 
sembled at  the  "Y"  gym  to  engage  in  an 
inter-class  track  meet.  The  meet  showed 
the  few  spectators  that  there  were  some 
new  track  stars  in  the  school.  Blomquist 
and  Vallee  starred  for  the  sophomores  and 
Smith  and  White  for  the  seniors.  The  re- 
lay was  especially  interesting.  The  sophs 
won  over  the  seniors  by  one-fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond. The  age  and  experience  of  the  seni- 
ors made  them  victors,  but  the  sophs  are 
a  plucky  bunch. 

Events 

50  yards — Won  by  Smith,  '22;  2nd, 
White,  '22;  3rd,  tie  between  Crotty,  '22, 
and  Renton,  '23.    Time,  6  3/5  seconds. 

100  yards— Won  by  White,  '22;  tie  for 
second  between  Smith,  '22,  and  Vallee, 
'24.    Time,  12  7/10  seconds. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Smith, 
22;  2nd,  Whittam,  '22;  3rd,  Sullivan,  '22. 
Distance,  8  ft.  4  in. 

Shot  Put— Won  by  Guild,  '22;  2nd, 
Smith,  '22;  3rd,  O'Brien,  '24.  Distance, 
36  ft.  6  in. 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Blom- 
quist, '24;  2nd,  Listman,  '23;  3rd,  Heap, 
'23.    Height,  5  ft.  2  1/2  in. 

Relay  Race — Won  by  Sophs  (Denni- 
son,  Hinds,  Congdon,  Vallee) ;  2nd,  Seni- 
ors (Smith,  Crotty,  Sullivan,  McMahon); 
3rd  Juniors  (Renton,  Spratt,  Barrows, 
Grossman).  Time,  1  min.  16  1/5  seconds. 

Individual  Points 

_  Smith,  15;  White,  13;  Vallee,  5;  Guild 
5 ;  Blomquist,  5 ;  Whittam,  3 ;  Listman,  3 
Crotty,  11/2;  Sullivan,  1;  O'Brien,  1 
Heap,  1;  Renton,  Yi. 

This  track  meet  disclosed  new  stars — 
Smith,  Vallee,  and  Blomquist.  This  shows 
that  we  have  hidden  stars  among  us. 


The  attendance  at  this  meet  was  very 
poor — perhaps  the  poorest  show  of  class 
spirit  we  have  ever  had.  There  is  a  lack 
of  spirit  in  all  sports  this  year.  What  is 
the  reason?  We  have  a  good  team  (last 
year's  team  with  new  additions) ;  we  have 
an  Al  coach.  Why  can't  we  get  the  stu- 
dents of  Q.  H.  S.  to  come  out  and  only 
watch  their  team  participate  in  athletics? 
You  can  go  to  the  "movies"  at  any  time, 
but  you  cannot  watch  a  good  track  meet 
at  any  time. 

Hark  ye!  students  of  Q.  H.  S.  Exhibit 
anew  that  spirit  which  has  put  Quincy  on 
the  map,  and  let  us  go! 

BASKET-BALL 

On  March  3rd  Quincy  ended  its  basket- 
ball season  by  defeating  Milton.  This 
year  Quincy  has  "played  in  hard  luck." 
Though  many  games  were  lost,  it  was 
only  at  the  last  moment  of  the  game  when 
Quincy  was  beaten.  Time  and  time  again 
Quincy  lost  a  game  by  a  few  points.  No 
team  has  given  Quincy  a  beating  that  has 
amounted  to  anything. 

Maskilieson  was  Quincy's  best  man.  He 
played  a  wonderful  game  throughout  the 
season.  Again  and  again  he  earned  the 
praise  of  the  spectators.  Many  believe 
him  as  good  as  Leavitt  of  the  class  of  '21. 

Pressing  "Tooey"  closely  for  highest 
honors  are  Nelson  and  Anderson.  Nelson 
was  great  at  dropping  them  in  from  the 
foul  line,  and  in  all  the  games  he  played 
in  he  got  at  least  one  spectacular  basket. 
Anderson  was  good  at  breaking  plays  and 
was  always  in  the  middle  of  the  fight. 

The  other  boys  played  steady  basket- 
ball, and  for  green  men  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  team  would 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  if  List- 
man  had  played  more  games.  But  unfor- 
tunately he  did  not,  and  it  took  Coach 
Clark  a  good  while  to  find  men  to  fill  his 
position. 
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Although  Quincy  won  but  five  games 
this  year,  next  year  we  hope  to  have  a 
better  team,  as  only  three  men  are  leav- 
ing, Woodworth,  Cummings,  and  Cole. 
This  means  that  we  shall  have  a  team  of 
veterans,  and  Quincy  will  be  on  the  map 
once  more. 

Although  Quincy's  record  looks  poor, 
we  have  289  points  to  our  credit  against 
our  opponents'  306.     This  is  not  bad. 

Scores 

Jan.     6 — Chelsea,  20;  Quincy,  12. 
Jan.  11— Maiden,  12;  Quincy,  23. 
Jan.  13. — Rockland,  22;  Quincy,  19. 
Jan.  18 — Braintree,  13;  Quincy,  12. 
Jan.  24 — Milton,  27;  Quincy,  17. 
Jan.  27 — Rockland,  17;  Quincy,  16. 
Feb.     1 — Stoughton,  14;  Quincy,  18. 
Feb.     3 — Revere,  15;  Quincy,  13. 
Feb.     7 — Abington,  25;  Quincy,  24. 
Feb.  10 — Stoughton,  12;  Quincy,  16. 
Feb.  13 — Alumni,  8;  Quincy,  19. 
Feb.  15— Chelsea,  24;  Quincy,  19. 
Feb.  17 — Revere,  29;  Quincy,  13. 
Feb.  22 — Abington,  36;  Quincy,  30. 
Feb.  28— Norwood,  23;  Quincy,  19. 
March  3— Milton,  19;  Quincy,  20. 

BASEBALL,  1922 

The  call  for  candidates  will  soon  sound. 
Coach  Mitchell  has  quite  a  few  veterans 
to  answer  his  call. 

Coach  Mitchell  will  have  to  find  a 
catcher,  center-fielder,  and  first  baseman. 
Mowbray  and  McLeod  may  turn  out  to 
be  good  back-stops. 

Maskilieson  and  Neal  play  ball  a  little, 
and  could  be  used  in  the  outfield,  and 
Randall  could  be  shifted  to  first  base. 

The  second  and  third  bags  will  be  filled 
probably  by  Golden  and  Guinan.  Thomp- 
son will  undoubtedly  be  back  at  short. 
Hughes,  who  pitched  real  ball  last  year, 
may  be  back  on  the  rubber,  with  Smith 
to  aid  him. 


On  the  whole,  the  team  will  be  a  good 
one,  and  should  make  things  pretty  hot 
for  its  opponents.    Let's  go,  Quincy! 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE,  1922 


25 — Rockland  at  Quincy. 

4 — B.  U.  Freshmen  at  Quincy. 

6 — Dean  Academy  at  Franklin. 

9 — Boston  Latin  at  Quincy. 
12 — Thayer  Academy  at  Quincy. 
16 — Dorchester  at  Quincy. 
18 — Stoughton  at  Stoughton. 
26 — Abington  at  Quincy. 
30 — Stoughton  at  Quincy. 

2 — Brockton  at  Brockton. 

6 — Thayer  at  South  Braintree. 
12 — Brockton  at  Quincy. 
14 — Rockland  at  Rockland. 


April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

Jun~ 


Manager  of  Basketball,  1922-23 — 
John  Reed. 

Basketball  "Q's"  Awarded  —  Mgr. 
Barstow,  Maskelieson,  Nelson,  Neal,  Cole, 
Jacobson,  Anderson,  Woodworth,  Guinan, 
McLeod. 

GIRLS'  CLASS  NUMERALS 

Seniors — Dorothy  Chapman,  Captain; 
Dorothy  Dana,  Ethel  Wiley,  Edith  Imray, 
Marjorie  Payson,  Lillian  Hendry,  Pris- 
cilla  Streeter. 

Juniors — Eleanor  Dipanfilo,  Captain; 
Racheal  Sampson,  Annie  Silverman,  Mar- 
jorie England,  Celeste  Ripley,  Alice 
Goodhue,  Priscilla  Temple. 

Sophomores — Barbara  Dana,  Captain; 
Lillian  Bayfield,  Florence  Martin,  Bessie 
Thurber,  Mary  Wade,  Catherine  Dono- 
van, Dorothy  Chase. 

Freshman — Anna  Breslyn,  Captain; 
Eleanor  Hammett,  Helen  Thompson, 
Ruth  Helfrich,  Aletha  Dalrymple,  Doro- 
thy Dalrymple. 

Herbert  Berman, 

Athletic  Editor. 


JOKES 

Miss    Cummings:    How   do 
nounce  i-d-e-a? 

Johnson:    Who's  that? 
Ford:    I  dear! 


you    pro- 


If  our  classes  were  conducted  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Jewell:  Jones,  recite  lessona  ad 
pagum  undequinquagintesimum  exercita- 
tionem  postremum. 

Jones:    Nesceo  lessona. 

Mr.  Jewell:  Neseo  quid  est  mattera 
knowebat  id! 

Miss  Tuthill  (to  Boys'  Glee  Club): 
Pay  attention,  boys,  although  you're  not 
all  here! 

A:    Who  first  made  Paris  green? 
B :    Helen  of  Troy. 

Miss  Giles:    That  was  a  rare  theme 
you  handed  in  yesterday. 
Pupil:    Why? 

Miss  Giles:    Not  well  done! 

Teacher:  Name  some  things  of  im- 
portance that  did  not  exist  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

Freshie:    Us. 

Miss  Zeller  (to  Richards  and  Whitte- 
more) :  If  you  two  boys  had  a  grain  of 
sense  you  would  have  gone  to  work  long 
ago.  I've  looked  at  you  all  the  period, 
although  you're  certainly  not  much  to 
look  at. 

Miss  F.:  Why  weren't  you  paying  at- 
tention ? 

Your  face  is  a  dead  give-away. 

Miss,  Twombley  (to  Miss  Barr) :  The 
paper  is  right  here,  use  your  common 
sense  and  save  your  heels.  (Quite  so, 
quite  so.) 


Heard  in  Music: 
Miss  Howes  (to  Singing  Class) 
"my  baby"  a  little  longer. 


Hold 


Miss  Nichols :  It  looks  as  if  you  would 
not  pass  this  year. 

Listman:  Well,  someone  has  got  to 
stay  back  to  represent  the  class. 

Listman:  Gee!  I  wish  Napoleon  was 
an  Englishman. 

Nelson:    Why? 

Listman:  'Cause  I  said  so  on  my  exam, 
paper. 

He:     May  I  have  the  next  dance? 
She:     Why,  I  guess  so,  if  you  can  find 
a  partner. 

Miss  Emerson:  I  will  answer  no  ques- 
tions during  this  test. 

Listman:    Neither  will  I. 

"Eli  Whitney  invented  cotton  gin  in 
1894." 

(That's  a  new  kind — Dawson  Special.) 
Mr.  Dawson:     What  are  you  doing  in 
that  seat,  Miss  Peterson? 
Peterson:     Sitting  in  it! 

(What  did  he  think?) 

A  saying  that  should  be  banished  is: 
"Springing  a  joke."  Most  jokes  today  are 
pushed  and  fall  helpless  a  short  distance 
away. 

Teacher:  See  here,  my  boy,  this  pupil 
is  doing  double  the  work  you  do. 

Boy:  That's  what  I've  been  telling 
him,  but  he  won't  stop. 

English  Teacher:  What  do  you  know 
about  Fielding? 

Pupil:  Not  much.  I  am  pitcher  of  the 
team  I  play  on. 

Berman:     Say,  what  is  "sic  transit"? 
Cohen:    "Sic  transit"?    Uh — an  ambu- 
lance, I  guess. 

Mr.  Thomas:    We  are  now  in  water. 
Donlin:    It's  over  our  heads,  too. 
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Pitts:     What  time  is  it? 
Daly:    Next  to  nothing. 
Pitts:    What  do  you  mean? 
Daly:    Not  quite  one,  as  it  follows  that 
what  isn't  one  is  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Dawson:  We  have  taken  Atlanta, 
Vicksburg,  Charleston,  and  occupy  Rich- 
mond.   What  else  remains  for  us  to  take? 

Voice:    Take  the  air. 

Anderson  recited  a  poem  and  grinned  a 
little  too  much. 

Miss  Cummings:  Anderson,  if  I  hadn't 
looked  at  your  face  I  would  have  given 
you  an  E. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  busy  talking  about 
the  soldiers'  bonus. 

Miss  Fay  raised  her  hand. 

Mr.  Dawson:    Yes,  Miss  Bonus. 

Mr.  Thompson:    Where's  Pitts? 
Pitts   (absently) :     Where's  that  block 
of  wood? 

Miss  Shaw:  What  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  Bahamas? 

Kendall :  They  raise  Cain  —  I  mean 
sugar-cane. 

Miss  Smart:  Angle  A  B  C  is  an  acute 
angle. 

Miss  Simpson:  I  don't  think  it  is 
acute. 

Mr.  Dawson:  Why,  Miss  Simpson, 
that  angle  is  a-cute  as  you  are! 

Fat  Pupil :  Do  you  think  I  will  be  able 
to  pass  in  Latin? 

Teacher:     I  don't  know.     I  imagine  it 


Mr.  Dawson:  Who  organized  the 
Rough  Riders? 

Voice:    Henry  Ford. 

Pupil:  Do  you  believe  that  History 
repeats  itself? 

Stude:  I  know  it  does.  I  am  taking 
it  for  the  third  time. 

He:     Generally  speaking,  girls  are — 

She:    Are  what? 

He:    Generally  speaking. 

Little  spots  of  mud, 

Little  grains  of  dirt, 
Make  a  fella's  collar 

Look  different  from  his  shirt. 

Mr.  Scott:   What  kind  of  fractions  have 
we  just  been  studying? 
Miss  Shea:    Mixed. 
Mr.  S.:    Can  you  name  another  kind? 
Voice:    Unmixed. 

Notice  on  bulletin  board: 

Home  room  teachers  would  do  well  to 
open  the  windows  when  they  first  enter 
them  in  the  morning.  (Let's  get  here 
early  in  the  morning  and  see  how  they 
do  it.) 

Pupil  (reading) :  Thrift,  thrift,  Hora- 
tio! The  funeral  baked  beans  (meats) 
did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage 
table.     (She  comes  from  Boston.) 

Mr.  Burtt:     What!    Late  again? 
Fallis:      Uh — school    started    before   I 
got  here. 

Miss  Dawes:     Who  was  one  of  the  re- 
cent Italian  darers  and  dreamers? 
White:    Ponzi. 


Cbeer  'Up ! 
Smooth  IRoat) 
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Teacher:  What  two  things  help  man- 
kind to  rise  in  the  world? 

Voice:  An  alarm  clock  and  an  ele- 
vator. 

Berman:      I  certainly  was  moved  by 
what  my  history  teacher  told  me. 
Olson:     What  did  she  say? 
Berman :    Leave  the  room ! 

Miss  Wood:     Translate  "rex  fugit." 
Pupil:     The  king  flees. 
Miss  W.:     Using  perfect  tense,  with 
has. 

Pupil:     The  king  has  flees! 

On  some  examination  papers: 

"In  the  garden  was  heard  the  busy  hum 
of  bees  and  tulips." 

"Avoid  flowery  speech"  (from  Self-Cul- 
tivation  in  English). 

"The  Prince  and  the  Popper"  was  writ- 
ten by  Mark  Twain. 

"The  chief  products  of  Italy  are:  maca- 
roni and  day  laborers." 

"The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  Civil  War." 


"Henry  Hudson  sailed  from  the  Half 
Moon  in  his  Amsterdam  in  1609." 

"Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida  in 
1913."  (That's  nothing — Havana  was 
discovered  in  1919.) 

"The  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1920." 

Johnnie :  .  Pa,  what  is  a  board  of  edu- 
cation ? 

Father:  Well,  when  I  went  to  school 
it  was  a  shingle. 

Whitcher:  Why  is  the  Golden  Rod  like 
a  girl? 

Adams:     I  don't  know.    Why? 

Whitcher:  Because  you  should  have 
one  of  your  own  and  not  borrow  the  other 
fellow's. 

Orswell,    so    studious,    so   absolute, 

So  quick  to  his  classes  did  go. 
He  hustled  and  bustled  and  wore  in  his  boot 

A  little  round  hole  in  the  toe. 
At  lunch  time  I  saw  him  intently  at  work, 

I  scarce  could  ask  him  for  laughter; 
In  his  heel  he  was  boring  a  hole  with  a  fork. 

Merrill,  said  I.  what  are  you  after? 
Old  dear,  said  he,  you  soon  shall  know, 

The  cause  I  will  not  conceal, 
It's  to  let  all  the  wet  that  comes   in  at  the  toe 

Run    immediately   out   at   the   heel. 


mi 


1 


1 
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(Earn  of  Appmtattott 

To  the  advertisers  in  the  Golden-Rod  and  all  who 
in  any  way  have  assisted  the  staff,  the  pupils  of 
the  Qyincy  High  School  are  indebted.  We  will 
endeaver  to  remember  them  in  our  patronage. 
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Telephone  Connection                                     ! 

C.  G.  Emanuel      j 

Ice  Cream  Parlor 

Home  Made  Candy 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES            i 

1463  Hancock  Street 

Quincy,  Mass.       ! 

Norfolk  Downs 

Conservatories 

P.  JENSEN,  Florist 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 

Palms,  Ferns  and  Flowering 
Plants 

ORDERS  FOR  FLORAL    DESIGNS 
PROMPTLY  FILLED 

All  the  Latest  and  Best  Varieties  of  Bedding 
,Plants  in  Tbelr  Season 

375  HANCOCK  STREET 
NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS. 

Telephone  Granite  3549-W 

i 

Roy  Martin 

i        Bicycle  Tires  Vulcanized 

Baby  Carriages  Retired 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 

John  H.  Tabb 

FERTILIZERS 

Garden  Tools,  Lawn 
Seeds,  Etc. 

&  Son 

Bicycle  Repairing 

99  BEALE  STREET 
Wollaston,  Mass. 

New  and  Second   Hand    Bicycles 

53  Beale  St.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

3$x  lEaster 

Gift  Cards 
[aster  Novelties 

Eversharp  Pencils 

;      We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
these  very  useful  pencils 

Photographs 
and  frames 

A.  R.  MacKay 

Innb  a  Art  &$$$ 

95E  Beale  St.        Wollaston 

406  Hancock  St. 
Norfolk  Downs 

Who's  Your  Photographer?              \ 
There's  a  good  one  at 

White  Bros. 

1507  HANCOCK  STREET           J 

:               MILK 

H.  W.  Blair 

CREAM 

SUCCESSOR  TO                                          I 

W.  TAYLOR                   ; 

83  BEOOKS  STREET 

Phone  Granite  486-M 

NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS. 

Teacher:                                     j 

Give  me  a  sentence  with  the 
word  notwithstanding. 

ATTENTION ! 

J 

Boy:                                           ! 
The  shoes  you  buy  at  the 

Come  here  for 

Baseball  Goods 

■n          -        w^i 
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PRIME  HARDWARE 

<y  /    'ISHOESTORE       M 

Vfl  >x-.v  HANCOCK  ST..      QUlN  jJ^H                           ' 

wear  out  but 
NOT  -  WITH  -  STANDING 

;             Opposite  Quincy  Theatre 

The  Atlantic  Paint 

I      Phone,  Granite  2247 

&  Hardware  Co. 

PAINTERS'  AND 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

FRED  W.  GERSTEL,  Prop. 

Kitchenware           Paints           Oils 

Shellac     Varnish     Wall  Paper 

Paste         Glass         Putty 

A.  W.  PIERCE 

!                  PORTRAIT 
I            PHOTOGRAPHER 

!      Adams  Building     Quincy,  Mass. 

FREE  AUTO  DELIVERY 

78-A  Sagamore  St.,  Atlantic,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  1188-J 

•               Interiors         Home  Portraiture 
1                       Copying        Enlarging 

Commercial  Work        Pictures  Framed 

Quincy 

Lumber 

Co. 

Foot  of  Pond  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 

BOSTON  ICE 
CREAM  CO. 

;          Best  Quality  and  Service 

77  Federal  Avenue 
I                      Quincy,  Mass. 

'      Tel.  Granite  1780 

Monuments 
JOHN  R.  RICHARDS 

Works 

Quincy  Adams  Mass. 

Branch  Works 

970  Main  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

227  Broadway,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Brookville,  Mass. 

977  No.  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.     j 

Quarries,  Brookline,  N.  PL 

We  Guarantee  our  Memorials 

QUINCY 

y 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

HOME  OF  THE 

"HI-Y" 

Northeastern  College 

School  of  Engineering 


REPAIRING  WIRES 
New  England  Structural  Company 

COURSES  OFFERED: 

The  School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern  College,  offers  four-year  college  courses 
of  study,  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms,  in  the  following  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

1.  Civil  Engineering 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  Electrical  Engnieering. 

4.  Chemical  Engineering 

5.  Administrative  Engineering 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION: 

Graduates  of  the  Quincy  High  School  who  have  included  Algebra  to  Quadratics 
and  Plane  Geometry  in  their  courses  of  study  are  admitted  without  examination. 

EARNINGS : 

The  earnings  of  the  students  for  their  services  with  co-operating  firms  vary  from 
$250  to  $600  per  year. 

APPLICATION: 

An  application  blank  will  be  found  inside  the  back  cover  of  the  catalog.  Copies 
will  also  be  mailed  upon  request.  These  should  be  forwarded  to  the  school  at  an 
early  date. 

For  a  catalog  or  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  address 

CARL  5.  ELL,  Dean, 

School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern  College, 

Boston  17,  Mass. 


We  Have 

Golf  Soles 

Sport  Soles 

Duf-lex 

Neolin 

We  repair  'em 

so 
You  can  wear  'em 


Edmonston's 

OF  COURSE 
Maple  Street,  Quincy 


Coming ! 

Five  years  ago 

|       Westland's 

thoughtful   laundry 

owners  foresaw  the     ; 

!               PAINTS 

day    when    they 

j                     and 

would  be   called     ! 

upon  to  do  the  fam- 

i         HARDWARE 

ily  washings  of  the 

nation. 

I                   HANCOCK  ST. 

There  could   be    no 

;                          QUINCY 

other    answer,    for    the 

modern  woman  has,  and 

can  have  no  place  in  her 
daily  program  for  such 

things  as  family  washings. 

Now  we  are  prepared 

to  do  whole  washings  to 

t  A.  POLAND 

the  last   detail  —  ironed,      ! 

starched,  ready  to  wear 

You'll  see  the  economy 

Real  Estate 

of  our  plan,  too. 

\                      and 

FORREST  I.  NEAL          j 

Insurance 

%m-}Ah *q-  -*      i 

412  HANCOCK  STREET 

^'^^^M 

JQlPt 

Q.   H.  S.  1909 

RING  GRANITE  407               ] 

Granite  City  Garage 


HUPMOBILE     SALES    AGENCY 


Opposite  Quincy  Theatre 


Telephone  Granite  3257 


Dealers  in  High  Grade  Used  Gars 


a^a^^^^v^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^a^^^^^^^^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^wv 


Do  you 

and  your  family, 
appreciate  the  ben- 
efit of  a  soft,  restful 
light,  for  study  and 
close  work? 

If  you  have  a  modern 
gas  lamp,  of  any  type,  in 
your  home,  you  will  be 
insured  against  eye  strain. 

Citizens'  Gas  Light 

Company 

7  GRANITE  STREET  QUINCY 


Gowns 

Ready -to-Wead 


Exclusive  Creations 


New  Spring  Models 
Canton  Crepe  Velette 


Madam  Clapp 

249  Highland  Ave. 


Granite  4148-M 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISED  GOODS 

Every  article  we  carry  in  this  store  is  a  national  advertised 
article,  the  quality  is  unquestionable.  Every  purchaser  is 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

Some  of  our  national  advertised  goods 

Mallory  Hats,  Reis-Underware,  Hart-SchafTrier  and  Marx  Clothes 
Conqueror  Hose  Talbofs  Boston  Made  Clothes,  Talbot  Blue 
Ribbon  Hose,  Manhattan- Shirts,  Arrow- Shirts,  Emery-Shirts, 
Hickok  Belts  and  Buckles,     Arrow  Collars,     Manhattan  Underware 

IZZl   Talbot-Quincy,  Inc.  °t::*;rT 


E  R  E  E  ! 


A  pair  of 

STILTS 

with  a  pair  of  our 

FAMOUS 

Boys' 

"BASS"  SHOES 

"A  year's  wear  in 
every   pair" 


Moorhead's 

SHOE  STORE 


1547  Hancock  Street 


\    _ 

^twafc  Goods 


266  Devonshire  Jt  Boston  Maa* 


THE 
HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■< 
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Materials  for 


Rope  Work,  Wax  Beads 

and  all  Party  Occasions 


GEORGE  M.  BARDEN 

1395  Hancock  Street 


Quincy 


A  Good  Store  in  a  Good  Town 


For  Spring 

SEE 

Our  New  Styles  in 

High  Grade 


Moderately  Priced 

Hosiery 

Pure  Silk 

Women's  Men's 

$1.45  85c 

SMALLEYTERHUNE  SHOE  GO. 

Opposite  the  Station  Wollaston 


C.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


ICE 


CREAM 


Manufacturers 


Washington  Square        WEYMOUTH 
Telephone  340 


Quir, 


Compliments  of 


IDEAL 


RESTAURANT 


Quincy  Point 
Garage 


DURANT 

Car 

494  Washington  Street 
Quincy 


The  Corset  Shop 


MISS  S.  E.  DUNPHY 


Telephone  Granite  893-W 


8  Maple  Street 


Quincy 


The  Rice  Studio 

9  CLIVEDEN  STREET 

The  Short  Street  with  the  Bright  Lights 

PORTRAITURE  UNUSUAL 

FRAMES 


WE  INVITE  YOU 

TO  OUR  STORE 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  look  at  our  line  of  Bicycles 

and  Motorcycles 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT 


HOLDEN  &  CROUT,  Inc. 

City  Square,  Quincy 


Spring  1922  Specials 


WHITE  ENAMEL  BED 


Mahogany  Library  Table 
3  DOOR  REFRIGERATOR    Hin  ™9hed 

iy$2.9-00      onIy  $23-00      $2 1*00 


with  Panel  effect 


4  piece  Chamber  Suite  *S9 


,.50 


A  full  size  four  piece  Walnut  Chamber  Suite,  only  $89.50 


COMPLETE  SOME  FURNISHERS 


gumcy  oA((Uo. 
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THE  NATIONAL 
MOUNT  WOLLASTON  BANK 


Established  1853 


HENRY  M.  FAXON 
President 


ARTHUR  H.  ALDEN 
Vice-President 


GEORGE  F.  HALL 
Cashier 


Capital 

Surplus 

Profits 


$150,000. 

100,000. 

37,000. 


Corporations 


CHECK   ACCOUNTS 
Individuals  Firms 

Interest  paid  on  balances 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

If  you  have  money  idle  awaiting  investment  we 
will  pay  interest  from  date  of  deposit  to  date  of 
withdrawal. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 
Money  goes  on  interest  the  first  day  of  each  month 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  9 

The  only 
National    Bank 

The  only 
Member  of  the  Federal   Reserve  Bank 

in   Quincy 


